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judications in the law. The habits of our personal
lives, like the customs of social life, become the
repositories of the numberless conclusions of experi-
ence. They are really the conclusions of reason
founded upon the consideration of conduct, but they
so instantaneously inform us as to what is to be done
that we are not conscious of any deliberation and
seem to be commanded by some mysterious inward
monitor.

The word ought has its correlative in right. I ought
to do whatever it is right for me to do; but right is
more properly descriptive of the intellectual con-
clusion of reason, while ought imports the sense of
obligation to govern conduct in accordance with
that conclusion.

The reality and significance of the divisions I
have made of the field of conduct are well illustrated
by a comparison of the meaning of the words just
and ought. Ought, as we have seen, is the voice in
which conscience speaks; but what is the precise
significance of just ? What is justice ? There has
been much uncertainty upon this point. To some it
has seemed to import a sublime attribute, almost
an emanation, as it were, of the Deity, recognisable
by an innate moral sense. Some regard it scarcely
more than a synonymous expression of what is
right or ought to be done. But the attempt to
form a conception of some absolute attribute which
would properly be named justice is an abortive
one. All we know is that certain acts are called
just, and we feel them to be just? The difficulty
is in saying what things, and what only, belong